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which Henry Brougham threw into it, and the extra-
ordinary demeanour of the House itself. Brougham,
of course, supported the Liberal policy in the House
of Commons, and his language was certainly well
calculated to provoke a scene in an excitable
assembly. Somebody interrupted Brougham with
a peculiar cry which was undoubtedly meant for
an imitation of-the utterance of one of the lower
animals, on which Brougham observed that by a
wonderful disposition of Nature every animal had
its peculiar mode of expressing itself, and he was
too much of a philosopher to quarrel with any of
those modes. Under the circumstances, Brougham
may be said to have dealt good-humouredly enough
with the interruption. O'Connell, at a day a little
later, met with some peculiarly clamorous interrup-
tions from a great number of voices, whereupon, in
tones of thunder, he called upon the owners of
the voices to " silence their beastly bellowing."
The Speaker ruled that O'Connell was out-of order
in using the word " beastly," whereupon O'Connell
blandly declared that in deference to the Speaker
he withdrew the adjective, but he added, " I never
heard or read of any bellowing which was not
beastly." Brougham's speech on the occasion to
which we are particularly referring was met by many
such interruptions, and in that debate, as in most
debates in the House of Commons, when passion is
at all aroused, men indulged themselves in any form
of interruption which suited their tastes or their
lungs. One Honourable Member, perhaps, had the
gift of imitating the bellowing of a bull; another